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Our Ready Made Department 


Surpasses anything in Newark. 


strictly up-to-date style. 
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Poor Pictures 
You Can Ge anywhere 
But when you want Choice Fine Work 
visit 





For Bargains in all Grades and Styles see 


J. GLEICHAUF, Seg 
22 West Main Street, Newark, Ohio. Smith S Art Gallery. 





For First Class Service 


Patronize Tom Cherry’s New Dining and Lunch Parlors, 
North Third St. 





Ernest T. Johnson, Druggist and Manufacturer of Rheumatol 


No. 10 South Second Street, Newark, Ohio. 


THE HEE PUCK. 





yi Wo THAILLIARD, LAWYER 


274 South Park Place, Newark, Ohio. 





KATES & WRIGHT S 
í PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
' Carpet Newark, O. 
AN fase if Cleaning | First Class Work Only. 
| Dep t | -YS ie 
Our proccss for cleaning caipets is superior d E: Evans k 
to all others. Impossible to damage the 
S Is conducting a first-class Barber Shop at 
New ’Phone 457. 251-255 N. 4th St. 19 N. 3d St, Give him a call. 
McCahon & Wyeth, Smythe & Smythe, 
DENTISTS. LAWYERS. 
Memorial Building, Newark, Ohio. West Main Street. 
Office—First stairway south of Hooper Franklin’s 
T : 
Doty House, Newark, O. Fire Insurance Agency. 


Franklin’s Fire Insurance Agency. Office 124 North Side Sq., Newark, O. 


Newark Dental Parlors, Dr. J. T. Lewis, 

36 W. Main St., Wehrle Block. DENTIST. 
Only First Class Work Done. 4214 N. Third St., opposite Y. M. C. A. 
C. Faro, Dr. W. H. Sedgwick, 

PHOTOGRAPHER. DENTIST. 

Ground Floor Studio, 32 North Park Place. Rooms 2 and 3 Hibbert & Schaus Building. 

D. M. Keller, Walter A. Irvine, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. ATTORNEY AND NOTARY. 


Over Franklin Bank. Pensions, Claims, Settlement of Estates, 


THE. HeRUCK.,. 


TO TRACY, 
GROCER 


Staple and Fancy Groceries. Try our White Star Coffee, the 
finest in the city. All prices. 


Say. T. TRACY, 29, SOUTH PARK. 








—— MM 


Just 425 steps from the High School, east by north, on Third St., 


is Stewart's Drug Store. Count them and see. 





RUSSELL’S PHOTO STUDIO 
æ> SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS. 144 East Park Place. 
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FRESH ROASTED COFFEES 


——CALL ON—— 


J M. BROWNE'S SONS 


They are the only firm in town which 


ROASTS COFFEE DAILY. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


OYSTERS. 
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California justly boasts of as beautiful scenery as 
any country in the world. Switzerland, with her 
many crystal lakes and rugged cliffs, and her far- 
famed snow-wreathed Blanc, loses some of its attrac- 
tion when viewed beside the many wonders of Cali- 
fornia. Chief among the beauties of this western 
state are its large trees, rearing their lofty heads 
heavenward till lost in the morning mist, or mingled 
with the blue clouds that hover beneath the sunlit 
dome of heaven, and its beautiful lakes about which 
cling touches of romance and mystery. 

The Gold Lake distinguished by its magic beauty, 
lies high up in the mountains midway between 
Downieville and the Sierra Valley. It is fed by the 
melting snows that cover the hoary-headed Buttes 
and other small elevations of minor importance. 
Near the lake is a hotel and hither many people 
flock to enjoy the pure mountain air and boat ride 
upon the crystal surface, three miles long and one 
and one-half miles wide. 

In 1850 a gold panic was created among the ignor- 
ant miners who supposed this. lake to be lined with 
gold, pearls and precious stones—hence its name— 
Gold Lake. 

But another legend, to my mind more attractive, 
hovers about the Gold Lake, which legeud had its 
origin in the period of the red men. 

Hotakah, who relates this legend, is now blind. He 
has lived more than a century and marks each year 
by a notch on a stick. Many pitiless storms of win- 
ter have beaten upon the faded locks and unprotected 
head of this ancient Piute, but he does not complain. 

Many years ago the Piute tribe was very strong, 
its numbers being counted by the thousands, and 
over the land between the Humboldt river and the 
Honey Lake valley they wandered unmolested. 





AN INDIAN LEGEND 





No feud or animosity then existed between this 
tribe and the Washoes; each hunting ground was the 


common property of the other, and a friendly rela- 
tion had sprung up between them. 

It is not to be supposed that they drank freely of 
science in those days, but they were a braver, more 
stalwart race of men than the now degenerated race 
may ever hope to be. This unbroken brotherhood 
and friendship remained until a circumstance occur- 
ed which caused a deadly enmity to spring up, which 
will linger with the red men until the last trace of an 
Indian tribe is obliterated by the onward march of 
civilization. 

One morning just as the monarch of the day had 
climbed over his red battlements in the Kast, a white 
man, pale and hungry looking, came down the moun- 
tain side and asked at the lodge of Kaywoodtuck, the 
chief, for food. They gave the tired wanderer dried 
berries and roasted venison, and nursed him until he 
grew strong. 

He soon became reconciled to his fate and in a few 
moons had learned their language and joined their 
hunting parties. Whether of high or low birth, the 
Indians knew not, but two things they did know— 
that he was the first white man to roam in their for- 
ests, and that from his arrival misfortune visited the 
Piutes; the coming of the pale face was an omen of 
ill-luck. 


Fortune favored this man and he soon gained the 
affection of the prettiest daughter of Kay woodtuck, 
who loved him with the ardent love of her race. Soon 
a little girl came to brighten their home, and as she 
grew into a beautiful maiden, she received the name 
of Kahlanno (a pretty dancer). This charming girl 
had two lovers, Moowatoo and Hochero, the latter of 
the tribe of Washoes, and it was for him that-she 
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showed a great preference, against the wishes of her 
mother and others of the Piute tribe because they 
wished their brother Mowatoo to be favored. 

Kahlanns grew more fascinating each day, sharing 
the Indian cunning of her mother and the pale beauty 
of her father. About this time the white man sud- 
denly disappeared as mysteriously as he had come 
and although many conjectures were made the real 
cause of such actions was never known. 

Hochero had often sat by the lake-side pouring de- 
votion into Kahlanno’s willing ears, and both inhaled 
the bewildering beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
He told not his burning words of love by the white 
light of noon-day, but his love tones were whispered 
long after the wierd crimson of evening had passed 
away, and when the bright-eyed stars kept their tire- 
less watch in the heavens. 

Mowatoo became very jealous of his rival and 
when Kahlanno refused his hand, a great passion 
flamed up in his breast, and the thought of revenge 
became sweet. 

Soon after the two suitors werehunting cvogether 
when a quarrel arose, and with the rashness of an 
Alexander, Mowatoo drew a poisoned arrow from his 
quiver and pierced his rival’s breast. Cold distrust 
crept down into Kahlanno’s heart as she saw the hat- 
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red of her own people for her, and even her own lov- 
ing mother despised her for the white blood in her 
veins. 

The love of Mowatoo could not fill the aching vac- 
uum at her heart, and one night when the moon had 
risen and was quietly shedding silvery light on the 
earth, she stole to the side of the lake where so many 
happy hours had been spent. Stepping into her 
light canoe Kahlanno moved out upon the water until 
the middle of the lake was gained, whén she raised 
herself in the boat only to sink again in the calm 
water. Death rested upon her soul, the feverish 
dream of life was over, and all was still. 

The hand that killed the Indian lover became pal- 
sied, and whenever Mowatoo came to the lake to 
bathe his shrunken limbs, a muttering was heard, as 
great as the thunders of Sinai. Nature became con- 
vulsed, for the Great Spirit was angry. The camp- 
fires went out and the Piutes fell; their councils were 
broken up and their lodges moved further into the 
wilderness. When the sturdy oaks refused to yield 
their acrons, they knew a great curse was upon 
them, and an air of faded pomp and gradeur followed 
the waning glory of a once distinguished tribe. 

M. E. W. ’02. 
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JUDY IN THE LABORATORY. 


One morning Judy did not care to stay in the as- 
tronomy class, so the professor kindly allowed him 
to retire to the labaratory. Judy being a noted chem- 
ist, proceeded to mix something he knew not: what, 
for it was everything he could find in the way of 
chemicals. 

Having mixed them thoroughly he placed a flame 
in the midst of this most wonderful compound. Alas! 
for Judy no longer knew of this world and is revolu- 
tions and rotations, that he cared so much to hear of 
in the estronomy class. 

By the most subtle of perfumes coming from this 
fiery mixture of his former brewing he had inhaled 
enough gas to send him nto a land of sunshine and 
flowers where he would have no cares, but could 
play, and do only as he wished. E 

Judy, being no ordinary person, but having a 
‘Strength equal to several medium humans and a great 
Strength of will power to resist this overwhelming 


incense he merely became unconscious, and this is 
what he dreamed: 


Ah! no more lessons in class for me 
For I am lord of all, you see! 
Now for foot ball at noon in the street, 
ino professor’s or mayor’s objections to meet; 
I can throw candy and books to the wind, 
Neither teachers nor any one coming to find 
Me engrossed with the pleasures of a baby mind. 
l’ll wink at the girls when I get the chance, 
And into that fruit stand Pll cast a sly glance 
To see if she’s standing and watching for me. 
But this life, this happy harmless life! 
If you would enjoy it come in with me. 
Some one is coming from the world with its strife. 
Well it’s the Prof! Must I go back with thee? 


—M. C. P. ’01. 





When Miss Moore looks o’er her golden rims, 
And beats a merry tattoo, 


You know you have done or are doing now, 
Something you ought not to do. 
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A Tale of the North Country, by 
Irving Bacheller, an American writer, is probably 
the most popular among the books of'the year. It is 
the autobiography of an orphan and a fun-loving, 
kind hearted old man, known as Eben Holden. 

Eben Holden, or Uncle Eb, as Willie called him, 
took the boy after his father and mother had been 
drowned, in a basket on his back and started off in 
the night. 

During a night which they spent in a lonely, de- 
serted cabin, Willie woke up and saw a man standing 
in the doorway. In the morning he found Uncle Eb 
sick with the “rheumatiz,” which forced them to re- 
main there the two following nights, and each night 
the “night man” appeared and talked with Uncle Eb. 
When Uncle Eb recovered enough to travel, they pur- 
sued their journey till they reached David Brower’s 
house, where they commenced their life in Paradise 
Valley. 

The Brower family now consisted of David, his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter Hope, and a baby Gerald, Eben 
Holden, and their adopted son, Willie Brower. Their 
oldest child Nehemiah, had left home when sixteen 
years of age to become a Sailor. 

After five years in Paradise Valley Willie learned 
more concerning the “night man,’ whom many de- 
clared to be the ghost of a murdered boy. Tip Taylor 
said that many years before, a boy named Nehemiah 
Brower killed another boy by accident, then ran 
away and was drowned while on his way to Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

When Willie was sixteen years old, David Brower 
sold his farm and moved to town where Hope con- 
tinued her study of music, and Willie entered college. 
After his graduation Willie and Uncle Eb left for New 
York, Wilie to seek his fortune in the city, Uncle 
Eb to see Hope and bring her home for a short visit. 

William sought work on the New York Tribune, 
and was told by Greeley to write an article on rats. 
He wrote the article and left it at the office, and 
was told that he would be sent for when needed. 
His supply of money soon came to an end and since 
he received no summons from Greeley he commenced 
pounding rock in the street. While he was working 


Greeley came and told him to report at the office the 
next day. 


Eben Holden: 
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Eben Holden: A Yale of the North Gountry 
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The war soon -broke out, Lincoln issued a cali for 
volunteers, and William enlisted. He took part in 
the Battle of Bull Run, and was left on the field when 
the battle was ended. When he believed himself to 
be dying he heard some one calling him, and he an- 
swered as loudly as possible. Then the unknown ap- 
proached, picked him up, and carried him rapidly 
away. 

When his term of enlistment expired he returned 
home. At Jersey City he was met by Hope and Un- 
cle Eb. On Christmas day Hope and William re- 
turned to Hillsborough, and that day Uncle Eb gave 
David Brower a check for twenty thousand dollars 
signed by Nehemiah Brower. Then the door opened 
and a man entered, whom Uncle Eb introduced as 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah then told the story of his life 
since he left home: When a boy he killed a com- 
panion by accident, then went to sea. While cruising 
to Van Dieman’s Land a shipmate was washed away 
during a storm and in his box was found a letter 
which said his real name was Nehemiah Brower of 
Faraway, N. Y., U. S. A. Six years later he returned 
to Paradise Valley, and made his home in the forest 
and in the deserted cabin, where he met Uncle Eb 
and William. He was the “night man” and it was 
he who carried William off the field of Bull Run. 

His only friend was Uncle Eb who constantly 
urged him to return to his people, and who finally 
gave him money to start life anew. 

After some years Uncle Eb and David Brower died, 
Mrs. Brower lived on in the old home, Hope and Wil- 
liam were married, and Nehemiah married Margaret 
Fuller, for many years a night worker in the mis- 
sions of New York. 

The story of Eben Holden’s life is ended. A life 
which may be summed up in the words graven on 
his tombstone: 

“I ain't afraid. 

*Shamed o’ nuthin’ I ever done. 

Alwus kep’ my tugs tight. 

Never swore ‘less ’twas nec’sary, 

Never ketched a fish bigger’n ’twas, 

Er lied ’n a hoss trade, 

Er shed a tear I didn’t hey to. 

Never cheated anybody but Eben Holden. 

Goin’ off somewheres Bill, dunno the way, 
nuther— 

Dunno ’f it’s east er west er north er south, 

Er road er trail; 


But I ain’t afraid.” —J. E. M., 02. 
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E i |nterpretative Reading 
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The teachers of the County Institute enjoyed a rich 
treat last Saturday afternoon in the lecture of Prof. 
William I. Crane, of Dayton. His theme was “Inter- 
pretative Reading.” 


Mr. Crane said: It is a question whether the aver- 
age pupil in our public schools who reads in so beau- 
tiful an elocutionary manner, really reads at all. 


I want to tell you a story. This is Dr. Venable’s 
story, but since I had the same experience, I may say 
it is my story, too. When I was a small boy these 
questions used to go the rounds of the play ground: 


“Can you read? 
Can you write? 
Can you smoke 
' Your daddy’s pipe?” 


To all of these I gave an unhesitating “Yes,” for— 
I read in the sixth reader when I was quite small; I 
could write my name; and I did once try to smoke 
my daddy’s pipe. When, however, a few years ago, 
I spent two hours over a single paragraph of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History, endeavoring to find out what 
he intended to say in it, I came to the conclusion that 
I had been rather hasty in my answers and that I 
could not read. When I then took up pencil and pa- 
per, and tried to put down what I thought the old 
German intended to say, I found that I had been too 
hasty here also and that I could not write. I then 
wondered about the third of those questions—“Can 
you smoke your daddy’s pipe?’—and I decided it 
must mean more than we used to think it did—can 
the men of today do what their fathers’ were able 
to do? To this also I was obliged to answer “No.” 


In primitive times when each family lived in a 
grove by itself and held no communication with the 
family in the next grove, there was no need of lan- 
guage, because each man was next to the thing he 
wanted and these things were real to them. Later 
on, when communciation between families began, it 
was necessary to have something to stand for the 
things they wished to talk about—something to help 
them to realize these things, so they began to use 
symbols. This brings us to the definition of a word— 
a word is a symbol. Let me right here give you the 


definition of a library. If you could have a library 
containing all the books that have ever been written 
you would have simply a colection of symbols. 

The trouble with our school children today is that 
they are reading words—as Hamlet says in reply to 
the question of Polonius: “What do you read, my 
lord?” “Words, words, words.” The trouble also 
with many of our teachers is that they are teaching 
the children words inStead of realities. They forget 
that there are real mountains and valleys and rivers 
and lakes, and are simply teaching the geography 
that is in the book. Not long ago a young girl was 
asked in an examination: “Do any rivers empty into 
the Miami?” Her reply was, “I don’t know,’ when 
the fact was that one of the tributaries of the Miami 
was flowing almost within sight of her school room 
window. Had she been taught geography,or had she 
simply been taught words? 


We cannot bring all the real things into the school 
room—we must use symbols to represent them; but, 
oh, let us try to have the children see the real things 
through and behind the symbols. A little child has 
the most powerful imagination possible to any hu- 
man being; when we get older our imaginations be- 
come dulled. Have you never watched a little girl 
as she cautions you to be quiet: ‘Shoo! my dolly’s 
sick, and I’ve sent for the doctor to come to see 
her.” That is just as real to her as though it were a 
little baby she held in her arms. Cultivate these 
imaginations while they are susceptible, and let the 
child live in a real world and not in a world of 
symbols. 


I want to take a very common reading lesson and 
let you see just what I mean. I have chosen Tenny- 
son’s Slumber Song, aS given in The Princess. 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying morn, and blow, 
Mlow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one 

sleeps. 
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“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one 
sleep.” 


As the child reads over these words, do they mean 
anything to him? Do they bring any picture before 
his eyes? Just give your imagination reign for a few 
moments and look at this picture with me. Up on 
the north-western coast of England, I see a bleak, 
sandy seashore and a cluster of low fiishermen’s 


huts. As I pass along the irregular street I come to i 


a hillside, and up on that hillside, a little thatch- 
roofed cottage stands all alone, looking out over the 
bay. As I noiselessly approach the open door, I see 
a mother with a titcle child in her arms, while beside 
her is a little, low, old-fashioned crib. She is hush- 
ing the babe to sleep and as she looks out over the 


bay she can see the white sails of the fishing vessels, - 


in one of which is her husband and the child’s father. 
So she sings softly: 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the estern sea! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one 
v sleeps.” 

Then putting the little one gently down in the crib, 
with that most beautiful thing in all the world—the 
love-light of a mother—upon her face, she sings di- 
rectly to the child: 

“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
= Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little ome, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep.” 
Will not the words mean something to the children 


now after you have given them this picture? 
* $ b $ * * h * + = 


Mr. Crane also took up the poem “To a Blue Bell” 
in the same way—making the picture so vivid that 
the stillness of the room while he was speaking could 
almost be felt. 


He followed this with a prose lesson, a little sea- 
shore sketch by Lucy Larcom, telling of little Mar- 
gery as she wondered about the sea and the sky and 
the birds, and all the great world that she so loved to 
live in; while her poor practical mother, with her 
heart in the ginger cakes in the oven, that she feared 
would burn, thought: “What a queer child Margery 
is. I wonder what kind of a woman she will make!” 

A poem describing the scene in a humble home 
the night before Christmas came next; and then he 
took up that wonderful collection of puns and wit- 
ticisms written by Thomas Hood entitled, “Nelle 
Gray.” i 

He closed with an earnest plea that the children be 
taught to see—the intellectual side of their natures, 
and to feel—the heart side; that in after life they 
may be able to hold converse with the great men of 
all ages through the books that these men have left 
us. —M. E. M. 


BRITTANIA WEEPS. 


From across the trackless waters which divide the 
nations of the world, has flashed the message: “The 
Queen is dead.” 


The mighty billows of the broad Atlantic have ` 


caught the sad refrain and as they dashed against 
the shores of foreign climes, they seemed to echo. 
the same sad song—the closing notes of “Life’s Lul- 
laby.” Mountain speaks to mountain and valley to 
hill, while nature seems to chant a requiem whose 
mournful strains reach earth’s remotest bounds. 

“As one touch of nature makes the whole world 
akin,” so human sympathy forgets all save love and 
respect for her whom the “pale rider” has dethroned. 

America, the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, “and her islands of the sea,” stretch forth 
their willing hands across the mighty waters and 
extend a nation’s sympathy while “the pulse beats of 
American’s millions’ form a fitting accompaniment 
to England’s song of sorrow. 

Queen Victoria, grand and true, though small of 
stature, yet mighty in intellect, has been laid to rest 
in the earth from whence all nature springs to life 
and grandeur. 

Her departed soul has gone to a more excellent 
resting place than nature’s art or man’s device is 
able even to devise. 

Although encumbered with millions, when moving 
upon this terrestial ball, her soul was able to take 
with it not even the “widow’s mite.” H. E. CHINZ. 
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Y EDITORIAL DP 


The reading room has added the “Wide World” to 
its list cf magazines. This is similar to the “Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews”. 


a J 


,Proft. Humes has moved his office to the Sopho- 
more Commercial Department in order to keep his 
watchful eye upon the sophomore’s active move- 


ments. 
we a 


The first sleighing in two years has been greatly 
enjoycd by Newark’s young people. It seems that 
nearly every room (below the high school) that 
could scrape up five dollars gave a bob ride. 
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The subscription money for The Hetuck has been 
coming in rapidly from the pupils. We wish to draw 
attention to the fact that the subscription is fifty 
cents a year in “advance”, and if not paid thus will 
amount to ten cents a single copy or ninety cents. 


Prof. Humes, becoming disgusted at the poor work 
in the literary societies, had each teacher look after 
the articles prepared by the pupils in her room. The 
programs are now improving wonderfully, showing 
what our pupils are capable of. 
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The University Extension Course of Lectures have 
proved a great success so far, quite a large audience 
having Leen present at them. The lectures are well 
worth Fearing, and are illustrated by unusually fine 
stereopticon views. They will be given every two 
weeks instead of every week as was before stated. 
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We noticed recently that the principal of the high 
school in one of our neighboring cities was dis- 
charged for hugging the girls. We wish to state 
most emphatically that nothing of the kind occurs 
at our schcol—the girls here are not so attaractive! 
Neither would our tall principal stoop to such con- 
daet) 
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Next yeur is Newark’s hundredth anniversary and 
it is only proper that this event should be fittingly 
celebrated, as Newark is a city destined to take its 
place among the leading cities of the state. Other 
cities have celebrated their centennials and it is 
only mete that Newark should do likewise. Newark 
is one of the oldest places in the state, with many 
points of interest, as the encampment grounds, and 
the Old Fort, with relics of the mound builders, so 
that the celebration could easily be made a most in- 
teresting and enjoyable one. It is hoped that this 
will soon be taken in hand and preparations made. 
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We see several of our exchanges making a plea 
for honesty in school athletics. 

Ringers should never be tolerated. A high school 
teani should fairly and squarely represent the high 
school. We are sorry to say that in our own city 
a team has now and then been organized under the 
naine of the high school, but which had no connec- 
tion with the high school whatever. In fact a real 
high school boy on the team was a rara avis. Our 
neighbors can rest assured that any team coming 
from Newurk, and claiming to be a high school 
team is bogus, unless it has the certificate of the 
princ:pal. 
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The second semestre of school opened Monday, 
January 28 The Seniors are taking the reviews with 
their cther studies—one half of the class taking 
arithmetic first, and the other half grammar and 
history; then, later they will exchange sections. It 
is an excellent idea to have these reviews in the 
Senior year for we find we have forgotten a good 
deal mor during these three years and a half than 
some people ever knew. 

2 a 


One of the days to which children look forward 
with great pleasure is Valentine’s Day. It is there 
the love tokens and missives are looked for. It is 
said that on this day it is the boy’s place .» send 
the Valentines, but we are afraid this rule is not al- 
ways observed and that the girls sometimes forget 
that as Portia in The Merchant of Venice says: “A 
maiden hath no tongue but thought.” In the olden 
times this day played a large part in the lives of the 
older people as well as in those of children, and a 
most important factor in the wooing and winning of 
many a fair maiden. In school, years ago, we used 
to have Valentine boxes, and what a pleasure they 
were! But now we are too old for such things anu 
it does seem too bad! 


a a 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL. 


Who can describe her? She is a problem of con- 
tradictions. There are various kinds belonging to 
the species—a few of which wiil be classified. 

The lovable high school girl, never out of place, 
perhaps not remarkably quiet, but never boisterous 
nor unladylike, thinking of others besides herself, do- 
ing little acts of kindness, enjoying a joke, but never 
hurting a fellow pupil’s feelings by so doing. 

The nibby high school girl, always meddling with 
others’ affairs, appearing just at the time when she 
is least wanted or expected, causing sudden hitches 
in conversation and the exchange of knowing 
glances. Will she never stop nibbing? 

The society girl, who, tired out with last night’s 
dissipation, comes to school the next morning, list- 
less and unable to concentrate her thoughts. No les- 
sons are prepared for the day, and she is now totally 
unable to do anything with them; thus they must 
slide, all on account of last night’s jollification. 

The girl who tries to be bright, perhaps she will 
give her opinion unasked and unwanted. Maybe she 


will enter into a conversation on a subject of which 
she is totally ignorant, then what a mix up! Or per- 
haps she may try to fool the professor, let*:ng on 
she has her lesson, but this she does to her own sor- 
row, causing embarassment on her side and laughter 
on the part of the pupils. 

The “no need to bother girl.” When difficult ques- 
tions must be looked up for class she thinks “What’s 
the use of my bothering, let others do that; I don’t 
like it.’ What of this girl in after life—will she 
ever succeed? That is the question. Can we expect 
others to bear everything while we stand by and 
lock on? No, we must all take our turn at the wheel 
and do our share of the work. Best begin while life 
is young, while there is abundant energy. Let us 
bear our own burden and strengthen ourselves to 
bear others? First sow the seed and later reap what 


we have sown. A, Cf 20 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle; if your hands cannot be usefully 
employed, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. Live up to your engagements. 

Keep your secrets if you have any. 

When you speak to a person look him in the face. 

Good company and good conversation are the very 
sinews of virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. Your char- 
acter cannot be essentially injured except by your 
own acts. l 

If anyone speaks evil of you, let your life be so that 
none will believe him. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 

Always live within your income. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

When you retire for the night, think over you ac- 
tions of the day. 

Make no haste to be rich if you would prosper. 

Never play any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation through fear you may not with- 
stand it. 

Do not marry until you are able to suppc:! =. 

Never speak ill of anyone. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Keep yourself innocent if you would be happy. 

Save when you are young to spend when you are 
old. 


l 
U 
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Most men can think—in a way. That way is the 
way other men have thought. The man who can 
think his way—for himself, thinks more than for 
himself—thinks for the world. 


The man who is always condemning himself with 
the hope that others will praise him, usually knows 
that he deserves it—the condemnation. 


Don’t scatter. Have one grand, true ideal, and in 
attaining that you will attain all others. 


A man’s measure is best taken by himself with his 
inmost mind, and the smaller he feels himself to be 
the greater appearance does he try to make. 


Some people do one smart thing, and live off its 


reputation the rest of their lives. Others do a lot of 
little things which are really worthy, but have to die 
before they get their praise. 


Behind the darkest cloud the sun is ever shining. 


Count no man really great who knows not little 
things, for of such are great things made. 


Success is a question of judgment. 


The hope of the future is the buoy of the present. 


The really great man has no time to try to make 
others think he is great. 


Life is a great ocean upon which each of us Is 
floating in our own canoe. We may float with the 
wind and tide; we may drift with the idling crowd; 
we may leave them behind with our strength; we 
ray sink from our carelessness, but which of these 
we do depends upon ourselves alone. Some of us 
awake from birth in a canoe of bark, while others 
find themselves in one of gold, and while that’s 
the kind we are always wanting, it has been the 
world’s experience that the one of bark runs easier 
and floats longer, and that the race is to him who 
starts thus equipped. 


Most people hate pity. Therefore there are few 
who know how to receive sympathy graciously, be- 
cause they confuse the two. 





In judging the world people often look into their 
own hearts. That’s the reason there’s so many pes- 
Simists. 


You had a good chance yesterday! you have a bet- 
ter one today, but it won’t improve tomorrow, for 
tomorrow never comes. 


A paper tears where it’s creased. A man vields 
where he’s flattered. 


The little things of the days make the great things 
of the years. 


The more happiness you give to others the more 
you left for yourself. —H. E. THINX. 
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“THE SAYINGS OF ELDER ELLERY.” 


Tis not always the man who prays the loudest 
who means the most. 

The best way to get even with the world is to 
keep ahead of it. 

Due praise to a person is a good thing; but too 
much of it acteth like water on a sponge. 

A long coat often hideth a multitude of patches. 

Less creed and more Christ, and most churches 
would fare better. — H, E. THINX. 
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“PROVERBS RETOLD.” 


A time for everything and everything in its time. 

“There’s no use crying over spilled milk” and in 
nine cases out of ten there’s no use spilling it. 

“There’s many a wise word spoken in jest,” and 
there’s many a laughable word spoken in what would 
be wisdom. 

‘When between the devil and the deep sea—hire 
a boat.” When between the devil and the deep sea— 
knock him down. 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” 
but each slip only makes the cup the sweeter. 

“Still water runs deep, with the devil at the bot- 
tom of it.” That doesn’t show that noise is always 
a sign of goodness. 

“Great minds run in the same channel.” Not 
nearly so much as little minds. Great minds think 
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independently and work out individual opinions, 
while the little ones trot along in the same old rut. 
—H. E. THINX. 
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A man has no right to have his life spoiled by a 
single event. Such things sometimes happen—often 
[enp "^ PRT. Rex: Rave. ng right to, ?.“,*¢ * * 

A city of 5000 people can have 1000 bad, and yet 
be a good city. If the 4000 good are really worth 
much the 1000 bad will only make the others better. 

A man may be getting along fairly well, and then 
have something happen—some bright hope vanish in 
a rain-bow, some high ideal shattered. Then he gets 
tragic—not to the world, maybe, but to himself. He 
makes himself believe all is lost, that Hope is dead, 
that Life is worthless. He says he’s broken, that 
his rudder is lost, and hereafter he will drift as the 
winds drive. 

Iron gets very soft and weak when being tempered, 
but after the process is over, when it’s steel, the 
weaker it was the stronger it is now. It was made 
weak to be made strong. 

A misfortune, a sorrow, a broken ideal, should tem- 
per, mature, help the mind—not break it; should 
teach that the greatest joy is a struggle conquered, 
and that only he who has blundered in the valley of 
Despair can look down from the mountain top of suc- 
cess with a true idea of the grandeur of his height. 

—H. E. THINX. 





FRESHMEN SCRIBS. 


“Freshman on the onward road, 
As you wander round about, 
Stop a moment and reflect, 
Does your mother know your route ?”— Ex, 


Be careful freshman what you do; 
Follow mamma’s kind advice, 

And never dare attempt a thing, 
Unless you think about it twice. 


A warning we extend to you. 
We knew our place and kept it, too, 
When we were Freshmen—so 
Should you. 
$ oh * * 
Moral or Epitaph. 
Learn here my friend and do not sigh 
As you are now (so once was [) 
As I am now, so you shall be; 
Prepare for death, and follow me. 


WL 


Literary Societies. 


The following programs were rendered by the lit- 
erary societies during the month of February: 


February 1, by Society A: 


BOWE what aa a A School 
Essay Ar.. rr a EE, E A ee Hred Metz 
Curent Even ee oR aa N a ee Harry Pigg 
TOTA Sadie Ucrevis 
RG. S reese es sd. oe ee Earl Holman 
Letter ri. mE we ow. Hoek Tee os Harold Hartshorn 
PaO Oe 3 a sck ste x, e e Wii fu eae Carl Dayton 
Oration ee e Tee i s r E s ....Qlive Norman 


February 8, Society B: 


Musie a EE Aea aaia oa Re a a TR School 
Recitation. MEE E a aa. 2 Norton Beecher 
LUBSAY ee RN E ITEN a a Se OE eee Ray Evans 
Oranen EE r aa a N Meese we Winifred Jones 
SCLC Ae el Satie arte sc. Bes. te oP eee Amy Rossin 
Violin solo..Mary Eldridge, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
TGT] e a e al a Blanche Taylor 
PSS A 4 E N Lizzie Yantz 
CUB OR H E 2 E .. Aaron Warman 
Delect IREadInNng oase ece TES Ye TR Jessie Bartholomew 
VIR R, ars 7 e R a L Glee Club 
en OS BLD) ol ne a Pearl Merrick 
Rr aR Re ae a eer e Virgil Erman 
ye) re IS gs chs cheb auc os MSS kgs School 


NE en. ee, SoG. a tke. 1 E School 
ee Gate VlOMNON ges os ow itl. os oo we Lae Maud MacConnell 
ieee MM Re nig ft oka. 0.0 4 oles sinh amen Jennie Coole 
OILO Fe act wicca an eee E Ada Odgers 
Select Reading e aR s s pee edeb enea Bessie Morgan 
MURR oy es ee ee te 1 AR e e AET. W. Bolin 
ee T w» C H Leonard Graham 
Selects wean S240. ed bee a Will McNamara 
NI T HI TT TEUS tess a.'s +5 sppueosr eens Edna Norman 
GTB G TV CIM, cca s bose « the b> othe gk eee < Verne Priest 
HI Gee «cad as Siege + el «+ illo, «ot ona Frank Horner 
UNC cs le he eee oe one ees School 


E w. 8 ee." ie |, ot ee eee . school 
@mtrent uHvents. «.. ie .. Hd eee Bernice Clark 
MEGA < 4 aw Guage T Mary Owens 
Kece tION t HHT Z R E 2 Bess Laird 
BOOK HOVIOW, ... 6.0. Rabie ce tale een ee Edna Goff 
SOLO te es Oa ONE. eee Grace MacConnell 
ANtopiostaphys.. <. v PA. LR ee ee Louise Graff 
QEahiCn fan. dnd o + acces Behe eee Rose McClain 
Tac kei aby eects «. See, en eee ok ok ... Jerome Ferguson 
Select Reading age oe E re eee Florence Hull 
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“Does a college education pay?’ How often we 
hear this question asked especially by the pupils in 
the upper grades of our high schools, who are try- 
ing to decide whether they shall continue the strug- 
gle for a higher education or at once plunge into the 
battle of life? E 

A few decide this question to their own satisfac- 
tion, but the greater number let the surrounding con- 
ditions settle it for them and as a result a large ma- 
jority lose the chance of gaining a higher education. 
It seems so much easier to them to settle down in a 
respectable and moderately well paying situation 
than to begin the frequently very hard struggle for a 
college course. 

Now this is a very bad state of affairs for a college 
education does pay and will do so to a much greater 
-extent in the future than at present. For this is an 
age of specialties, but the specialist must have a 
very broad knowledge of everything pertaining to 
his business, and the successful man of today and 
tomorrow is the one that has one line of business 
and has studied everything which bears in the slight- 
est degree on the subject in hand. Also the man 
with a college training has a much broader 
view, his dim horizon having been cleared by means 
of sutdy and his contact with the different natures 
of his fellow-students, and he is better equipped to 
fight the battles of life than a person with a poorer 
education, and the four or five years spent in ac- 
quiring this education are more than compensated 
for through the training given the mind by system- 
atic study and research. And his consequent rise in 
business circles is so much more rapid that he soon 
overhauls and passes those who had the advantage of 
an earlier start, but the disadvantage of a poorer 
preparation. 


Now a person need not become a professional from 
the fact that he has acquired a college education, 
but the training that he obtained will help him in 
any line of business, although the subjects which he 
studied may have no immediate bearing upon his 
business. This fact is testified to by some of our 
most successful business men, and it is demonstrated 
in all branches of business, for while a man without 
an education may make that which will seem an al- 
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Does a College Education Pay’? 
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most perfect success yet what unknown possibilities 
might have been brought forth by the advantage of 
a higher education. As a matter of fact if you wish 
to become a professional, a college course is indis- 
pensable. 

Then laying aside the commercial value of a col- 
lege training, the well educated man after having 
achieved success in a commercial life gives up his 
business, and placing aside all business cares, pre- 
pares to enjoy himself in his leisure and old age; 
and here again his education steps in, and the last 
years of his life are full of true enjoyment, but the 
man wthout this education, after probably having 
achieved the same business success, prepares to en- 
joy himself in his old age, but this is impossible. 
for his whole mind and thought during his past life, 
have been centered on business, so that as his mind 
has never turned itself aside to anything else, it is 
not able to do so now, and he is able to enjoy him- 


self in no way, and as a result he returns to his busi- 


ness, where he stays until his death; thus: after all 
his hard work he has never tasted any real enjoy- 
ment or leisure. 

These are a few of the many benefits and pleas- 
ures to be derived from a college education, leaving 
out entirely the immediate pleasures to be enjoyed 
during your collge course and the pleasant recollec- 
tions which you will enjoy to recall for the rest of 
your life, and which of themselves are said to be 
worth thestruggle for a college course, although 
you may have to put yourself through, but this rather 
adds than detracts from the pleasures. 

H E B. 201 





“BICKERINGS OF A BACHELOR.” 


“Her face was her fortune.” She’s now in the poor 


house. 


“Money doesn’t make the man.” Man makes the 


money, and his wife spends it. 


“Beauty’s only skin deep.” In most cases it isn't 


that. 
Music’s a good thing in its place, but its place isn’t 
in a flat. 
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What are high schools for? Certainly the people 
believe they are essential or they would not build edi- 
fices for them, equip them generously, and then pay 
a large sum of money for their maintenance. But 
for the public high school, the pupils would have to 
attend private academies to secure any higher edu- 
cation, at a cost.to each of several hundred dollars 
for tuition. Students should never forget that they 
are educated in high schools by the generosity of 
the public, and in return owe the community a debt 
of gratitude as well as a profitable return in scholar- 
ship and discipline. Instances have been known 
where students acted as if they thought they were 
privileged persons, quite independent of the com- 
munity. The West Point cadets gradually cultivated 
that illusion, but the Congressional committee has 
done much to disabuse them -of that false notion. It 
is by no means a settled principle what a high school 
course should include. In different ages there has 
been a great variety in the choice of subjects, and 
the methods of instruction. Higher education among 
the ancient Greeks comprised philosophy, logic, 
mathematics, poetry (epic, dramatic and lyric), and 
physical culture. In recent centuries with us Ameri- 
cans, it followed the English traditional culture, in- 
cluding Greek and Latin, mathematics, English lit- 
erature, and rhetoric. Gradually sciences have been 
introduced, at first physics and botany; then of late 
years chemistry, geology, zoology, astronomy, phys- 
ical geography. Of recent introduction too are French 
and German, and civics. Formerly most of these 
Subjects were left to the colleges. The ordinary city 
high school in America today gives courses equal to 
those pursued at colleges in the earlier days of Har- 
vard and Yale. The commercial course, now becom- 
ing general, is a recognition of the claims of students 
who wish to prepare specially for a business career, 
“put with some literary culture. No one can com- 
plain of a lack of opportunity for higher education 
at this dawn of the new century. The chance is so 
available that perhaps it is not appreciated so much 
as when difficult to obtain. 

Merely acquiring information is not gaining an ed- 
ucation. A person that becomes a reservoir of stat- 
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istics is more likely to be a freak than a scholar. 
Knowledge is of service to us only as we use it. 
Education includes the application of knowledge. Tt 
is a settled principle that a course in a high school 
is effective just in so far as it trains pupils to ob- 
serve, think and reason; in other words it should 
develop the functions of the mind, viz: Sense-per- 
ception, comparison, reflection, judgment, reason, 
and the will, as well as memory. Courses have been 
ingeniously framed that performed this work of 
training the intellect quite as well as those in com- 
mon use, and yet comprised a range of studies en- 
tirely different. Those we have are generally select- 
ed from a supposition that they are peculiarly useful 
in fitting youths for the “‘battle of life.” This pre- 
sumption, however, is being called in question. It 
is truly pointed out that “battle of life” changes con- 
ditions every quarter or half century. What suited 
our grandfathers in their environments does not nec- 
essarily suit us, either in other respects or in educa- 
tion. Indications point to the probable re-casting of 
the high school course in the larger cities within a 
decade, and the gradual changing of the curriculum 
in smaller cities, villages and the rural communities, 
as the appreciation of the newer matters is slowly 
realized. Certain states, too, are away ahead of 
others in matters of educational change, progress, re- 
form. We used to think of Massachusetts as a lead- 
er; then Michigan. Both are distanced now by sev- 
eral states. The banner is being carried in the van 
today by several western states, notably Indiana and 
Iowa. Ohio is awakening, but is yet too conserva- 
tive. New York is unfortunately hide-bound by its 
“board of regents,” so that examinations of the most 
injurious and inconsiderate style are made the test 
superlative. Pennsylvania is thoroughly alive. 


In the reformed high school, students will not try 
to get a smattering of many branches, but rather a 


- deep insight into a few. They will realize that in- 


tellectual power is what they need, not chopped-up 


morsels of hodgepodge for the memory to juggle 


with. Then it won’t matter any if you don’t happen 
to remember in what precise year succotash was in- 
vented, or who was the first man to wear suspenders. 
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It seems strange that the intelligent black man or 
Afro-American, is never brought before the public as 
the white man of no greater ability is. 

All you can hear or read of is, a negro lynched 
here or there, for this or that crime. Of course there 
are bad black sheep as well as bad white sheep. But 
what does America mean to us? The song written 
by the real negro poet, Charles F. White, of Chicago, 
will answer this question. 


O Country, ‘tis of thee, 
Land of the Lynching Bee, 

Of thee I Sing. 
How long will this base wrong 
Pollute thy freedom’s song? 
Perpetrated by a throng 

Of heartless fiends. 


My native country thee, 
How I long to be free! 
Thy name to love. | 
I long to see the time 
When this most heinous crime 
Will be changed to deeds divine, 
Like those above. 


Let wailings swell the breeze, 

And ring from all the trees: 
“God’s will be done.” 

Let mortal souls awake— 

Let all that breathe partake— 

This spell of crime to break 
Bre the nation’s gone. 


O Gracious God, to thee, 
To thine all-wise mercy, 
We now appeal. 
May this land soon be brought 
Out of this doom it’s wrought, 
For long in vain we’ve sought 
Freedom to feel. 


Ever since the first slaves were brought to the 
United States in 1620, they have known nothing but 
oppression. Yet the time is fast approaching when 
we will stand as one people, one nation, one tongue 
and throw off at one bound this yoke. 

One of the graduates of a recent class took as the 
subject for her commencement address, “The Red- 
Headed Girl,” giving very elegantly the trials and 
tribulations of the same. But the red-headed girl’s 
trials are not to be compared with those of the negro 
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boy or girl. Unless they are born with a firm deter- 
mination to become great they receive no encourage- 
ment from the opposite race. From infancy they can 
not feed upon the fond hope, “I may some day be- 
come a great man of the United States.” Ah, no! but. 
they may sigh with fear and say, “Some day I too,. 
may be seized and burned at the stake, as many an 
innocent negro is today.’ These are their encourage- 
ments. But we can thankfully say that our race dur- 
ing its thirty-three years or more of freedom, has 
produced men and women of whom the world may 
well be proud. Such as Frederick Douglass, LL. D., 
Bishop W. B. Derrick, Booker T. Washington, Mrs. 
Ida B. Wells, Mrs. Hallie Q. Brown and many others. 
All have shown a marked intellect, and are working 
for the upbuilding of our race I hope that the twen- 
tieth century has much in store for the negro; for, 
as Fred Douglass has said, “Born on American soil, 
in common with yourselves, deriving our bodies and 
minds from its dust; centuries have passed since our 
ancestors were torn from the shores of Africa, we, 
like yourselves, hold ourselves to be in every sense 
Americans. Having watered your soil with our tears, 
enriched it with our blood, performed its roughest 
labor in time of peace, defended it against enemies 
in time of war, and having at all times been loyal 
and true to its highest interests; we now deem it no 
arrogance or presumption to manifest a common 
concern for its welfare, prosperity, honor and glory.” 
—Olive B. Norman, Class 1901. 


CONSISTENCY. 


It is undoubtedly better that the “Heathen Chi- 
nee” should be taught to love and honor the people 
who are breaking up his homes and institutions, and 
trying to get possession of his country, than that we 
should enforce law and order, and promote charity 
at home. 

A negro or two a day in the South, a couple a 
week in the North, the burning of public buildings, 
and the killing of public officers; the tarring and 
feathering of men who wish to worship God in their 
own way—these are mere trifles, and besides, are 
right here at home. If they were across the ocean 
it would Þe our urgent duty to make an immediate 
investigaticn. —R. B. M. ’01. 
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Prof. Dickerman of Western Reserve, inspected 
our school last month. He paid us several compli- 
ments, and wound up by saying that we had the best 
and most enthusiastic school he had visited. He 
spoke especially of the interest displayed in classes. 
He remarked the absence of that apathy which is so 
common in many schools. We are glad we merited 
commendation and we are sure he meant it, for he 


is a gentleman given to speaking his mind. 


One of our most enjoyable classes, is the one in 
Business Law. The tenth grade commercial stu- 
dents are now pursuing that study. The interest dis- 
played is intense and the class seems determined 


to get from it all they can. 


The second semester is well under way. The 
graduating class should be getting their theses ready 
for the final event. Do not put off till the last month 
the preparation of your thesis. Get it off your hands 
before the graduating festivities begin to take your 


Spare time. 


We take this occasion to warn any derelicts that 
all studies must be properly accounted for before you 
can take your place on the stage with the graduating 
class. Let every back study be made up, before 
April 1. The last days have too much else to occupy 
them. 


We see in the daily journals that the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York has decided that 
only one hundred works of art are fit for the public 


schools of that state. The Venus de Milo, Praxiteles’ 
Hermes, the works of Corregia, Murillo and Raphael 
have been rejected. Many famous paintings have 
been rejected as “poor but popular.” Others as “af- 
fected and stilted.” Rosa Bonheaur’s “Horse Fair” 
Davincis’ “Last Supper” and kindred masterpieces 
fail to come up to the standard of this autocratic 
board. How bad the ancient masters must feel over 
the action of this “Regal Board’! And how our heart 
bleeds for poor Rosa Bonheur! We thought she was 
something of a painter. But alas! We find that her 
paintings are not even fit to be hung before the 
admiring eyes of uncritical school children. The 
Board of Regents of New York has so decreed it, 
They must belong to that class of cranks designated 
by Sam Jones as “long haired men and short haired 
women.” “Verily they are the people! And all wis- 
dom shall die with them!’—We don’t think. 


A very good idea of the trend of England’s popu- 
lar thought these days is to be gleaned from the 
pages of The Sketch. The marked difference be- 
tween the American and British mind is nowhere so 
apparent. Pupils should read this journal, not so 
much for the intrinsic value of its contents, but as 


a study of racial characteristics. 


There must be a decided improvement in our Lit- 
erary Societies. The teachers shall hereafter be re- 
quired to look after the pupils assigned to duty from 
their respective rooms. Each pupil should take 
pride in doing his very best, when called before the 
school. We have allowed the pupils considerable lat- 
itude in running the societies to suit themselves. 


From now on we shall take a hand ourselves. 


DEE «FRET UGK, TT 


Mr. Dearborn representing Henry Holt & Uo., vis- 
ited the chemistry and zoology classes Fegruary 7. 


a a 


The singing book which has been used so long in 
the high school chapel will be replaced at once by a 
new book, “The Beacon Song Collection No. 1.” 


a t 


E. F. COLLINS 
Optician and Jeweler. Y. M. C. A. building. 


a oe 


It was a shame that the Newark high school bas- 
ket ball team was defeated by the team of the Cen- 
tral high school at Columbus. The boys are now 
busy practicing and say such a defeat will not oc- 
cur again. 

E | Os 

Arrangements have been made for a series of lec- 
tures to be given at the high school chapel February 
25, 26 and 27, at 1, 3:30 and 8 p.m. The lectures will 
be given by Col. C. H. French and will be illustrated 
with magnificent stereopticon views. The subjects 
are as follows: “India,’ “Cuba and the maine,” 
“Alaska and the Klondyke”. The proceeds are for 
the funds to frame the pictures which were pur- 
chased by the different schools last spring. The 
price of admission is, children 10 cents, adults 15. 


a at 


For the best hair cut .and shave call at A. P. 


Teusher’s, 


a J 


An excellent opportunity is afforded those interest- 
ed in science to hear a lecture on “Liquid Air”, which 
will be given in Granville, March 1. Those desiring 
to go will please leave their names at Stewart’s drug 
store. The price is 50 cents, just one-half the regu- 
lar price. Prof. Woodland is a graduate of Denison 


and has promised to give a lecture there for his ex- | 


penses. These must be guaranteed. We hope all 
will go who can possibly do so. 


CARROLL'S STORE 


The Most Stylish 
The Latest and Best 


Things in the way ot Silks and Dress 
Goods may always be found at our store, 
as well as a full assortment of the dainty 


belongings to dress and toilet. 


Fine Gloves, Exquisite Perfumes, 
Swell Hosiery, Beautiful Chiffon Boas, 
Pretty Handkerchiefs, Hand aA Belts, 
Elegant Toilet Articles, Stylish Jackets— 
all dainty and pretty enough to appeal to 
the most refined tastes and at prices not 
beyond what is often asked for ordinary 


things. 


JOHN J. CARROL! 
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The Seniors have now commenced their reviews. 
oe at 


Quite a number of visitors attend our literary pro- 
grams. 


a a 


Miss Ida Cree of Webster City, Iowa, hes entered 
the Junior class. 


a at 


Miss Hattie Jones was absent ə. couple of days on 
account of sickness. 


JE J 


The executive committees of the two literary so- 
cieties met January 28. i 


$ A 


Prof. Dickerman of the Western Reserve visited 
the high school January 61. 


a a 


Mary Prior of the Senior class was absent a few 
days on account of sickness. 


at at 
The class in Business Law is under the guidance of 
Prof. Humes this semester. The class numbers 
twenty-five. 
E J 


The zoology classes have learned a number of in- 
teresting facts by the dissection of the sparrow and 
rabbit. 


at a 
Miss Mary Jones of the class of 1900, and Mr. Guy 


Jones of ’°99, visited chapel Thursday morning, Janu- 
ary 31. 





LOGALS 














Lee Wyeth of the Sophomore class, and Logan 
Frye of Senior class have been on the sick list. 


a a 


Mr. Parkhurst, of Ginn & Co., visited the various 
classes, February 8. 
at at 


Messrs. Harl Haight and Ned Dickenson visited 
chapel Monday, February 4. 


a at 


Mr. Christian, president of the Board, visited chap- 
el Friday morning, February 8. 


a at 


The instruction of drawing in the high school will 
be given the first period Tuesday morning hereafter. 


a at 


A member of the Senior class was talking about 
the intersecting work in zoology. What did he mean? 


at E 


Monday, January 28, Prof. Humes read the Seniors 
a lecture on “American Literature.” 
ae at 
Miss Clara Smith of Mansfield, was a visitor at 


the high school a couple of weeks ago. 


a a 


Earl Seward of the Senior class was absent sev- 
eral weeks on account of sickness. 


at at 


Mary Neal stood at the head of the chemistry 
class last semester. Not often that a girl carries off 
the honors in science. 
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Equal to the Emergency. 


She said, “I cannot kiss you sir,” 
While to her cheeks the color flew. 
“Well, never mind,” he said to her, 
“You just keep still and UI kiss you.” 


K e * * 


What kind of people does the bible allow to flirt? 
The widow’s mite. 


Wonder why Lucille H. and Garfield H. objected to 
the personals? 


Small Boy—Papa, are two heads better than one? 

Papa—Sometimes, my son. 

Small Boy—Is that the reason they put ’em on 
playing cards? 


Ask Howard B. about the reporter for the Ameri- 
can-Tribune calling him up by ’phone. 


k * * * 


The following occurred in the zoology class: 

Prof. D.—What, in nature, destroys sparrows, be- 
sides man? 

Mabel B.—Cats! 


“Dear me!” said the boarder. “What do you think 
of a couple that have been courting for twenty-five 
years? What kind of an anniversary could you call 
that?” 

“I should call it a silver spoon,’ said the cheerful 
idiot. 


Prof. D. wasn’t so easily fooled after all, even if 
Shirley P. did hand in a specimen in geology labeled 
“glassy quartz,” which was only a piece of glass 
from Everett’s factory so kindly furnished by one 
of the boys. 
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qe 


“Did Brown leave the country for good?” “I reck- 
on so; it’s been doing purty well ever since.” 


t 
t 








* * ky ky 


Why is a rotten potato like a bee hive? 
A bee hive is a beeholder, a beholder is a spectator, 
and a specked tater is a rotten ’tater. 


Norval Kennett gave the folowing in his descrip- 
tion of Margaret Fuller: ‘The most remarkable. 
thing was that she was a woman.” 


* * x $ 


Mary H. comparing rythm and rhyme with danc- 
ing: “Oh! it comes natural to some people.” Miss 
Moore: “That is very nice.” 


THE DREAMER. 


There are those to whom the dream is more than 
the reality. Inspired by visions are they instead of 
by well assured facts The great ones of the world 
belong to this class The world calls them dreamers 
and is in the end ruled by them. Mohammed, Napol- 
eon, Washington, Gladstone, Bismarck, Lincoln, all 
these were followers of their own aspirations and 
ambitions, guided by a foresight which looked to oth- 
ers, when the event materialized, like foreknowledge. 

The great man is simply the man who retains and 
tries to realize the generous dreams of his boyhood 
and youth. Most men and women are “quitters.” 
They start in the race of life with enthusiasm and de- 
termination enough, but the effort of the start is too 
much for them, and they lag at the first milestone. It 
is the dreamer who keeps on, not because of greater 
mental or physical strength, but because of his un- 
fading, unchangeable dream. The urging vision, fresh 
and inspiring, will not let him stop. And when life’s 
race is done his name alone, of all the starting con- 
testants, is written on the pages of his time, and “the 
rest” are “nowhere.”—Ada C. Sweet in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


TH BERD TUZE 











The Purple Advocate does have good articles and 
their editorials are well written. It is needless to 
say they agree with us, as (quoting from that paper) 
“We published a very interesting article on Ohio 
Wesleyan University of Delaware, and this month’s 
issue contains a fine article on Ohio State Uni- 


versity.” 
at at 


In reviewing the exchanges we find the contribu- 
tions made by the different pupils are more interest- 
ing when the year is given. Of course something 
fine is naturally expected of a Senior, but when an 
especially good essay is written by—say a Freshman 
or Sophomore it deserves especial mention. 


at a 


Old Gold and Purple pays us a handsome compli- 
mcnt in the January issue. We appreciate the com- 
pliment. Here’s to the gallant editor of the Old Gold 
and Purple! May The Hetuck ever deserve his good 
opinion. 


B at 
We are patiently waiting for a Wind Mill to arrive, 


and think the Manlius (N. Y.) people know what 
“Wind Mill” we mean. | 


a J 


We are in receipt of the last two copies of the 
Eugene High School News. The class of 1902 cer- 
tainly does write elevating class noes(?) 


& a 


The High School Argus has a neat heading for its 
editorial column. The first number comes to us from 
Washington C. H., and we must say it has made a 
very good start in its career. 


a a 
We compliment the X Rays on its cover and de- 
signs for its columns. They are very commendable. 
a at 


In looking over our exchanges it seems to be quite 
the things to publish a picture of “our” football 
team. 


Our Exchanges 














A hint to the High School Echo. Why not add 
something to your paper and publish it once a 
month? l 

at E 


To the High School Exponent: O, I don’t know, 
we think we are doing quite a prosperous business 
with the exchanges. This is the first number of the 
High School Exponent that we have had the pleasure 


of looking over. 
a at 


We are very glad to note the High School Senti- 
ment among our new exchanges. 


a a 


We can not think of the Polaris Lady on the corner 
of the January number as not approving of an ad 
vertisement of smokers’ supplies. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


There was once a Man who was always Figuring. 
This Man was undoubtedly very Smart and of Bril- 
liant Parts, but that didn’t pay the Rent. 

So his Wife took in washing by day and ironed at 
night. During the day the Man read, and gazed at 
the stars by night. 

One Day he was going to a friend’s House for a 
Book on “The Philosophy of Metamorphic Culture as 
Indicated by Ethereal Radiation,” and being so Ab- 
sorbed in Figuring on the Sun’s heat he walked 
right through a Stream, and Dried his clothes with 
his Thoughts. He got to Calculating the Gravity of 
the Moon, when a Rock fell off a Precipice and Took 
him one on the head, but as the Moon’s gravity is 
very small, the rock didn’t hurt. But the Next Thing 
he did was to fall into a Bear Trap. As he had 
never seen these pictured in the Star Catalogues or 
explained in his Geology, he didn’t know What to 
do. It puzzled him completely. It also hurt. But 
it brought him back to earth, and he is now working 
in a coal yard at 1.15 per diem. 

Moral—It takes more than a falling house to wake 


some people up. R. B. M. 701. 
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THE eS MA in PHYSICAL APPARATUS x ’ 
3 No other apparatus Newark, Os 9-9- QI. 
: needed for a full high 
l thing on 
| the market and sells for Our Board purchased a Crowell 
ears = Cabinet this year. It has come up to 
T oplan cee Tor water i 


jl resrececwcves, All expectations, and we find it more 
and more useful every day. 


24 ee er ents obtain- 


Wr ite for large iilus= 
trated catalogue an 





| tHe crower F. C. DONECKER, 
| Indianapolis, Ioana. Instructor In Physics. 


Eastrn Ofice, IHamiHon, N. Y 


HEMPSTED, UP-TO-DATE PHOTOGRAPHER 


36} WEST MAIN STREET. 


George T. Stream, Bicycles, Sundries and Repairs, 


Corner W. Main and Fifth Sts., Newark, Ohio, 


Arthur N. Banton, Electrical Contractor and all kinds of Mechan- 
cal Work. 


Old ’Phone 98. Residence 339 West Locust Street. 


ADVERTISING PATRONS 


Wishing to change the reading of ther Ads. 
please notify the 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


BOWERS & BRADLEY Funera Directors 


Have moved to new quarters, 32 South Third Street. 
Next to Mohlenpah’s. 


THE P. OMI hn SUN LUMBER OU 


a o 


The High School Girls insist on having 
Sorosts Shoes. 


For sale only by Prout © King. 


Hipan yin Pr jy 


THE NEWARK CYCLE STORE 
FOR CLEVELAND BICYCLES 
1901 Models Just Recetved. 














THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Capital and Surplus $200,000. 





For Fine up-to-the-minute Stationery go to 
Horney & Edmiston’s Book Store, 
They have what you want, and the price is always right 





Metz Brothers, City Meat Market, 10 and 12 West Main street 
Branch Market and Grocery, 525 East Main. 





' PHONES HNO. 


NEWARK STEAM LAUNDRY e a 


